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Abstract— This study examines the benefits of using humour in the language classroom. It investigates the 


incorporation of humour in the classroom and how it can facilitate and create pertinent conditions for 


learning and teaching. It probes students’ attitudes towards their teachers? humour, and whether they 


consider it a learning aid or not. The study used a quasi-experiment that involved two tests and two groups 


of students: a treatment group and a control one. The pre-test and post-test results and findings revealed 


that humour facilitates learning and teaching by reducing anxiety, increasing motivation, encouraging 


participation, boosting concentration and improving retention. 


Keywords— anxiety, concentration, humour, motivation, retention, participation. 


I. THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 
1.1. Introduction 


It is common knowledge that education is a process 
that facilitates learning, organizes and spreads information, 
engraves values and principles, and develops skills needed 
in and outside the classroom. Education follows diverse 
methods to help students organize knowledge, use 
information, develop skills and ultimately function as 
positive citizens in their respective social and educational 
environments. These methods make use of a myriad of 
techniques, and encourage a variety of teaching styles in 
order to meet those objectives. One of these techniques is 
undoubtedly humour or educational humour, which is a 
teaching style and “an instructional tool that teachers can 
use in the classroom to increase their effectiveness” 
(Wanzer, 2002, p.116). The use of humour may help 
students feel relaxed, develop concentration and increase 
their level of attention and retention. Gorham and 
Christopher strongly endorse the incorporation of humour 
in teaching by stating numerous benefits such as 
maximizing students’ participation and motivation, and 
minimizing their learning anxiety (as cited in Wanzer, 
2002). 


In fact, a large number of students often feel, because 
of long study hours, that the classroom has turned into a 
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boring setting. Therefore, the question is how can we 
create lively classrooms that enhance creativity and 
imagination and achieve better learning outcomes as a 
result? Although a great collection of educational methods 
and techniques are used, monotony and routine may still 
prevail. One of the teachers’ biggest challenges, then, is to 
find a solution to such negative attitudes that may 
reasonably hamper students’ potential learning. 


So, can humour and teachers’ sense of humour be a 
reliable tool? The answer is definitely ‘not an unequivocal 
yes’ (Wanzer, 2002, p. 118). Although research about 
humour and its benefits in language teaching and learning 
are not as abundant as they are in psychology and 
physiology, there is a considerable set of studies (some are 
acknowledged in Martin, 2007& Wanzer, 2002 like Bryant 
et al., 1980; Desberg et al., 1981; Gorham &Christopher, 
1990; Neuliep, 1991; Wanzer & Frymier, 1999) that have 
delved into the possible advantages of humour and its 
positive effects on the learning environment. It is 
suggested that it can be a vital educational style that brings 
life to the classroom through the following: 


= First, it reduces stress and anxiety (Martin, 2007) 
and is “thought to be a valuable mechanism for 
coping with stressful life events and a key skill 
for initiating, maintaining, and enhancing 
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satisfying interpersonal relationships” (Galloway 
&Cropley, 1999; Kuiper &Olinger, 1998; 
Lefcourt, 2001, as cited in Martin, 2007, p. 269); 

= Second, it “enhances the learning environment 
and has a significantly positive impact on 
retention of educational materials in a real-world 
academic setting” (Garner, 2006, p. 179); 

= Third, it “can break down the barriers to 
communication between professors and students 
so that professors may better connect and transmit 
their messages” (Berk, 1996, p. 74). 

= Fourth, it “can improve the climate of [teachers’] 
teaching” (Ziv, 1988, p. 14); 

= Fifth, it enhances teachers-students relationship 
and has “a positive impact on interpersonal 
relations and group cohesion” (Gorham & 
Christophel, 1990, p. 47); 

= Last but not least, it promotes “more students’ 
positive evaluations” towards the instructor and 
the course (Wanzer & Frymier, 1999, as cited in 
Wanzer, 2002, p. 117). 


1.2. What is humour? 


Humour is a state of mind and a means of expression. 
It helps in reshaping reality and transforming it into 
something funny in order to create laughter. It is closely 
attached to our daily life and can carry a lot of direct or 
indirect messages. Originally, it comes from the Latin 
word umor that refers to body fluids or humors: blood, 
black bile, yellow bile, and Phlegm (Morrison, 2008). 
These four humours were thought to gauge the person’s 
physical condition. The more balanced they are, the 
healthier the person is. 


The meaning of humor evolved over time. In the 
middle ages, it was regarded as an odd trait. In the 18" 
century, the attitude towards humour ameliorated and was 
“considered normal behavior” (Morrison, 2008, p. 15). In 
his book Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious 
(1960), Freud referred to jokes as verbal forms of humour 
and declared that it is a “defensive process” in regaining 
“pleasurable affect” (As cited in Christoff & Dauphin, 
2017). In 1988, the psychologists Long and Graesser (as 
cited in Martin, 2007) defined humour as “anything done 
or said, purposely or inadvertently, that is found to be 
comical or amusing” (p. 37). In 1998, Michael Mulkay 
stated that humour “may be viewed as a mode of 
interpersonal communication that is frequently used to 
convey implicit messages in an indirect manner and to 
influence other people in various ways” (as cited in 
Martin, 2007, p. 17). From his part, Martin (2007) 
differentiated between humour and sense of humor. The 
latter refers to “habitual individual differences in all sorts 
of behaviors, experiences, affects, attitudes, and abilities 
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relating to amusement, laughter, jocularity, and so on,” 
while the former comprises “a wide range of concepts such 
as amusement, wit, ridicule, comedy, whimsy, and satire” 
(p. 17). Last but not least, Wanzer et al. (2006) believed 
that humour (and this is the most related definition of 
humour to the essence of this study as it taps on the areas 
relevant to the humour-education relationship) is “anything 
that the teacher and/or students find funny or amusing” 
(p.182). 


By and large, humour is an implicit feeling and a 
spontaneous expression that can ease stress and tension of 
such a troubled world. People resort to forms of humour 
like jokes in order to relax and create moments of joy. We 
are inextricably attached to humour, and it is essentially 
present in our daily routine. We cannot be all the time 
serious, so we feel inclined to be humorous to amuse 
ourselves. However, our perception of it is not the same; 
what is humorous to one may turn plain to another, and 
that depends either on age, life experience, personality or 
education. Therefore, situations that aredeemed humorous 
to some can be considered as mockery or bad taste to 
others. Also, what can be humorous in a particular context 
may adversely be offensive or extraneous in another one. 


1.3. Theories of humour 


The theories of humour entail the different ways that 
people use to practice humour. They are divided into 
several types and forms in order to help students and 
researchers understand the complexity of humour research. 
MacHovec (1988) classified them into classical, neo- 
classical and modern theories, but the most prevalent 
division is the superiority / derision theory, the incongruity 
theory, the relief / release theory, the semantic script 
theory, the general theory of verbal humour and 
instructional humour processing theory (Morreall, 1997; 
Raskin, 1985; MacHovec, 1988; Martin, 2007). 


1.3.1. The superiority theory 


The superiority theory focuses on the social function 
of humour that can be employed by a dominant group to 
show a sense of superiority. It is usually the case when we 
laugh at somebody because we feel we are better or, say, 
smarter than him or her. Plato emphasizes that “we laugh 
at what is ridiculous in other people, feeling delight instead 
of pain when we see even our friends in misfortune” (as 
cited in Martin, 2007, p. 44). Seventeenth century 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes also believes that humour 
stems from a feeling of superiority at the expense of 
disparaging other people or laughing at their dilemma. He 
writes that the “the passion of laughter is nothing else but 
sudden glory arising from some sudden conception of 
some eminency in ourselves, by comparison with the 
infirmity of others, or with our own formerly” (as cited in 
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Martin, 2007, p. 44). Gruner (1997) is one of the last 
proponents of this theory. He considered it to be resulting 
from a sense of superiority driven by ridiculing others on 
account of their inferiority or weakness (as cited in Martin, 
2007). 


This signifies that humour is not always innocent. It 
can make fun of others and turn into a scornful act. 
Consequently, if such an act of humour is used in the 
classroom, it will unquestionably be counter-productive. 


1.3.2. The incongruity theory 


Traced back to Beattie and Schopenhauer in the 
eighteenth century, the incongruity theory illustrates the 
cognitive process of humour that in effect characterizes 
our understanding of its function (Martin, 2007; Dynel, 
2013), and is “central to the structure and processing of 
humorous stimuli” (Dynel, 2013, p. 3). Morreall (1997) 
viewed it as the most widespread theory of humour. It 
centers on the notion of surprise that accrues from two 
conflicting elements. It is created, as Ross reports, “out of 
a conflict between what is expected and what actually 
occurs in the joke” (1998, p.6). Thus, humour accrues 
from an unpredictable ambiguity followed by an 
unexpected punch-line that can eventually cause laughter. 
In other words, what the audience expects to happen at the 
end of the joke is not what really takes place. This is 
usually called a pun, and is respectively exemplified in 
Ross (1998) and Martin (2007) by the following jokes: 


e “Have you got a light, Mac?’ ‘No, but I’ve got a 
dark brown overcoat” (p.8). 

e “O’Riley was on trial for armed robbery. The jury 
came out and announced, “Not guilty.” 
“Wonderful,” said O’Riley, “does that mean I can 
keep the money?” (p. 63). 

This explains why we sometimes laugh upon figuring 
out the punch-line of a joke, because we often do not think 
it may finish that way, as in the second joke where O’ Riley 
recklessly confesses that he is guilty by asking to keep the 
stolen money. 


In the English language classroom and education at 
large, according to Wanzer et al. (2010), when teachers 
relate humour to the content dealt with in class, students 
can identify the incongruity of the humour as long as it is 
linked to the subject matter. In this sense, students can spot 
the purpose of the incongruity in the current or the 
previously acquired information, and this will allow them 
to retrieve it later on from the long-term memory. So, 
knowing how humour is processed and how it should be 
conducted in the educational setting necessitates a clear 
understanding and formation of the humorous stimuli. 
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1.3.3. The relief / release theory 


The release theory emphasizes the effective role of 
humour in decreasing personal restrained feelings. It 
suggests that there is a hidden energy that comes out in the 
form of laughter. It is often about topics that people feel 
somehow reluctant to talk about in public, like taboos or 
sexual issues. The theory maintains that laughter is set off 
by an accumulated power that may arise from repressed 
feelings whether they are emotional, intellectual or sexual. 
Humour emerges in such a manner in order to relieve 
people from several forms of tension. In the field of 
education, this theory can serve students by decreasing 
classroom anxiety through teachers’ instructional humour. 


Spencer and Freud are the pioneers of this theory. 
Spencer (1860) asserted that “the respiratory and muscular 
action of laughter is a specialized way for the body to 
release excess nervous energy, much like a safety valve on 
a steam engine” (as cited in Martin, 2007, p. 58). Freud 
viewed humour as a defense tool for the release of stress in 
order to experience pleasure (as cited in Martin, 2007). In 
this regard, the relief theory deals with the way people see 
humour and its function in minimizing tension and stress, 
which may definitely be helpful in lowering students’ 
frustration and level of anxiety. 


1.3.4. Wanzer’s theory 


The most recent theory that accounts for the humour— 
learning relationship is the Instructional Humour 
Processing Theory (IHPT) advanced by Wanzer et al. 
(2010). It maintains that the use of instructional humour 
should help to increase students’ attention and motivation 
and creates a positive environment for better learning 
outcomes. The IHPT reports that the content of teachers’ 
humour can be a major mechanism in students’ affective 
reaction to humour. It explains “how instructors’ 
humorous messages are cognitively and effectively 
processed in the classroom to affect student retention” 
(2010, p.12). If the humorous content is recognized as 
such, it will create a positive effect on learning in case it is 
perceived appropriate. 


This means that, on the one hand, teachers should 
incorporate humour and make it part of their teaching 
instructional techniques, and, on the other hand, they must 
abstain from involving extraneous humour (irony, making 
fun of a student, discriminatory humour) as it will 
seriously lead learning in an undesirable path. 


The next section clarifies the social, psychological and 
educational roles proffered by humour in the educational 
context. 


Il. METHODOLOGY 
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2.1 Quasi-experiment 


The objective of the experiment is to investigate the 
effect of classroom humour (teachers’ humour in 
particular) on the following dependent variables: (a) 
students’ attitudes towards EFL learning and education in 
general; (b) their motivation for more and better learning; 
(c) their level of participation in class activities; and (d) 
their learning anxiety. 


2.2 Participants in the experiment 


There were two classes / groups of students: 24 students in 
the treatment group / class and 22 in the control one. 


2.3 Instruments 


The gathered quantitative data is based on a quasi- 
experiment that comprises a pre-test and a post-test. Both 
tests consist of the same statements, except for the post- 
tests wherein the researcher changes the ordering of the 
statements so that students cannot memorize responses 
from the pre-test. Before the experiment, the two tests 
were translated into Arabic, and were also explained to 
students prior to the start of the experiment. 


2.4 Data collection procedure 


The experiment was carried out in eight learning 
sessions in the form of treatment and control depending on 
the group selected. In the control group, students did not 
receive any humour activities from the teacher during the 
experiment. Their lessons were largely about regular, non- 
humorous vocabulary, communication and reading 
activities. I tried as I could to avoid any forms or instances 
of humour during the 8 sessions of the experiment. The 
pre-test was delivered to students at the beginning of the 
first class, while they sat for the post-test at the end of the 
eighth session. 


In the treatment group, the experimental sessions / 
classes involved several activities (previous studies about 
humour such as Berk, 1996; Bryant et al., 1980; Desberg 
et al., 1981; Gorham &Christopher, 1990; Neuliep, 1991; 
Wanzer 2002;Wanzer & Frymier, 1999; Ziv, 1988also 
included similar humour techniques, except for jokes 
which I did not use at all) which were part of the target 
lessons, and which consisted to a great extent of the 
following classroom-related humour materials: 


= Funny videos 

= Funny pictures 

= Role plays 

= Funny comments 
= Funny gestures 
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Since humour activities were part of the lessons, and 
since class time was one hour, the instances and doses of 
classroom humour ranged between 20 and 40 per cent of 
class time, spread over the whole hour with different levels 
from a session to another, and concentrated mainly in the 
warm-up and the presentation stages of the lesson, and to a 
lesser extent in the practice and production stages. The 
objective was not to overwhelm students with humorous 
material throughout the learning session to see if it works 
or not, because this is not the ideal class we are looking 
for. The objective was, instead, about injecting doses of 
humour that most teachers can do in their own classes, and 
which may generate a natural educational environment that 
coexists with and encourages the use of humour. 


HMI. RESULTS 


It was found that students’ most reactions and 
opinions on the pre-test and post-test, although there was 
not a statistically significant difference between the two 
tests, revealed agreement and strong agreement among 
participants about the fact that humour lessens anxiety, 
increases motivation, triggers participation, extends 
concentration and develops retention. The results also 
showed that teachers’ humour pushes students to develop 
constructively positive attitudes towards their teachers and 
learning. 


Besides, the pre-test and post-test results, though 
favourable for classroom humour, did not indicate a 
remarkable difference between their mean scores after 
running a paired samples t test, as shown later. There was 
not a statistically significant difference between the pre- 
test and the post-test, neither for the experimental nor for 
the control group,because the subjects had already had 
positive attitudes towards classroom humour even prior to 
the start of the experiment. 


3.1. Experimental group 


3.1.1. Comparing the pre-test and post-test results of 
the experimental group 


A paired samples t-test was conducted to compare the 
mean scores of the pre-test and post-test of the treatment 
group. It was discovered, as shown in table 1 below, that 
the pre-test has a mean of 37.75 before the treatment with 
a standard deviation of 3. 69 (M = 37.57, SD = 3.69), 
whereas the post-test has a mean of 38.37 after the 
treatment and a standard deviation of 4.91 (M = 38.37, SD 
= 491). This suggests that the means were not 
significantly different. 
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Table 1: Paired Samples Statistics in the Treatment Group 


Mean Std. Deviation Std. Error 
Mean 


Pretest 37,7500 


Pair 1 


Posttest 38,3750 





3,69783 575482 


4,91504 1,00328 


Table 2 : Paired Differences in the Treatment Group 


Paired Differences 


== 
Meni 


95% Confidence 
Interval of the 


Difference tailed) 


= i Poste i _ aid isa kiii 
Posttest 





In table 2, the mean paired difference between the 
pre-test and the post-test is -, 62 (M = -, 62) with a 
standard deviation of the differences of 6, 21 (SD = 6, 21). 
The t statistic is small and negative -, 49 with 23 degrees 
of freedom and a p value of 0,627. So, at an alpha level of 
.05, the analysis indicated that there was not a statistically 
significant difference in the scores of the pre-test (M = 
37.57, SD = 3.69) and post-test [M = 38.37, SD = 4.91), t 
(23) = -, 49, p =0,627]. 


3.2. Control group 


3.2.1. Comparing the pre-test and post-test results of 
the control group 


A paired samples t-test was conducted to compare the 
mean scores of the pre-test and post-test of the control 
group. It was discovered, as shown in table 3 below, that 
the pre-test has a mean of 34.68 with a standard deviation 
of 4.31 (M = 34.68, SD = 4.31), whereas the post-test has a 
mean of 35.59 and a standard deviation of 4.59 (M = 
35.59, SD = 4.59), which reveals that the means were not 
significantly different. 


Table 3: Paired Samples Statistics in the Control Group 





Pretest 34,6818 
Pair 1 
Posttest 35,5909 


4,31373 
4,59460 


,91969 
97957 


Table 4 : Paired Differences in the Control Group 


| PairedDifferences — o Differences 


M Std. Error 
ean 
ame Mean 


oe Confidence Interval : . 
wo the Difference Sig. (2-tailed) 





Posttest 
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In table 4, the mean paired difference between the 
pre-test and the post-test is -, 90 (M = -, 90) with a 
standard deviation of the differences of 5, 68 (SD = 5, 68). 
The t statistic is relatively small and negative -, 75 with 21 
degrees of freedom and a p value of 0,461. So, at an alpha 
of .05, the analysis indicated that there was not a 
statistically significant difference in the scores for the pre- 
test (M = 34.68, SD = 4.31) and post-test (M = 35.59, SD 
= 4.59) conditions, t (21) = -, 75, p = 0,461. 


3.3. Testing the hypotheses 


The researcher tested the following alternative 
hypotheses (H4): 


= It is hypothesized that the use of humour in class 
increases learning motivation. 

= It is hypothesized that the use of humour in class 
decreases learning anxiety. 

= It is hypothesized that Moroccan EFL secondary 
school students have positive attitudes towards 
their teachers’ humour. 

The treatment group was provided with humour 
doses while the control class did not receive humour. The 
researcher gauged the differences between the two groups 
on the levels of anxiety, motivation and positive attitudes 
towards their teachers. Since there is a small difference 
between the groups, and a p value that is higher than the 
defined alpha of .05, there is a decision that there is no 
significant relationship between the groups’ means. 
Therefore, the alternative / research hypothesis is rejected, 
and the null that states that there is no relationship between 
the groups is maintained. This does not entail that there is 
no relationship between the pre-test and the post-test. It 
states that there is no difference between the pre-test and 
the post-test. Put differently, if there is an influence of the 
independent variable (humour) on the dependent variables 
(anxiety, motivation and students’ attitudes) in the pre-test, 
the post-test does not say the opposite. It actually 
corroborates the influence without any effects. 


IV. FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 
3.4. The experimental group 


It was found that humour rid students of classroom 
tension as they became more willing to talk and less 
anxious about making mistakes. They also felt more 
inclined to express themselves in open-pair dialogues and 
in individual participation. It was noticeable that they did 
not find it hard to communicate their answers and ideas 
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during the experiment. They appeared not to give too 
much attention to their classmates’ reactions. This denotes 
that they were feeling well at ease with an “improved 
respiration and circulation [and] lower pulse and blood 
pressure” (Garner, 2006, p. 177). Therefore, it is worth 
emphasizing that they felt relaxed and content with 
teachers who use appropriate humour. 


Since they were less anxious, they came out more 
motivated to learn. This was obviously reflected in the 
increased rate of participation and the apparent level of 
continuous concentration they showed in class. Besides, it 
was discovered that students’ retention of information was 
developed, for they were unusually able to retain key 
classroom vocabulary material (related to clothes and parts 
of the body) on the spot and in later sessions.This finding 
is corroborated by other researchers, particularly Schmidt 
(1994) and Garner (2006). 


The experiment shows that students in this group held 
positive attitudes towards learning. Their attitudes 
improved significantly in particular areas, but did not 
change much in others, as they had already been 
immensely constructive prior to the experiment, and this is 
exactly what the hypotheses testing proved. In this regard, 
many students believe that they can understand better with 
teachers who use humour. This is a vigorous evidence of 
how welcoming students’ attitudes are towards humour. 
No doubt this is true since previous studies, like that of 
Garner, support this finding. He pointed that “humour can 
help an individual engage the learning process by creating 
a positive emotional and social environment in which 
defenses are lowered and students are better able to focus 
and attend to the information being presented”. He added 
that “humour can serve as a bridge between educators and 
students by demonstrating a shared understanding and a 
common psychological bond” (2006, p. 177). This is one 
of the techniques that can shape more positive attitudes 
towards learning. But teachers need to be careful about the 
type of humour they incorporate as a teaching tool because 
if it is inapposite, it may turn counter-productive. Besides, 
most students think that they do not get bored in classes 
where humour is employed. Their attitude towards this 
matter did not change much from the pre-test to the post- 
test, and it is another proof of how humour shapes 
students’ attitudes towards learning. 


In finding out about students’ attitudes towards 
whether humour is a waste of time, I discovered that their 
opinions were slightly reduced in the post-test with a rate 
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of 8%. The reason is not about the amount of humour 
doses injected that they thought were excessive, but rather 
it might have been more about the teacher’s humour- 
related activities that centered mainly around funny videos 
and pictures, and which might have not appealed much to 
all students (as cited in Ziv 1988, most previous studies 
employed humour instruments in the form of lectures, 
jokes and video tapes). This is because when asked about 
losing concentration when the teacher overuses humour, 
many rejected the idea claiming that even if there is an 
overdose of humour, they do not lose concentration. It is 
the first time such a situation takes place as prior research, 
such as that of Ziv (1988) who wrote that “the optimal 
dose ... in a classroom is three to four instances per hour” 
(p. 13), recommends a bounded amount of humour to be 
injected in each session. 


In a stark contrast to the previous research question, 
students’ attitudes towards their teachers’ humour are 
substantially different. Many of their answers shifted from 
being strong positive attitudes to less productive ones. In 
responding to whether all teachers should have a sense of 
humour, the vigour of their stances declined in the post- 
test after it had been stronger before the experiment. 
Students commonly believe that all teachers should have a 
sense of humour, but this finding shows just the opposite. 
Some students who reacted differently did not think that 
way since they might believe that humour, as Ziv (1988) 
posited, is “not among the most important qualities of a 
good teacher” (p. 13). Overall, although some attitudes 
were less powerful, nearly all students supported the idea 
that teachers should have a sense of humour, and this was 
the overwhelming line of thoughts held by this 
experimental group. 


Similarly, most students prefer teachers with a sense 
of humour and who use it for educational purposes. Nearly 
all of them held favourable attitudes towards the teachers 
who incorporate humour, but their opinions were slightly 
less robust after the experiment than they were prior to it. 
It might have been, as discussed earlier, that the types of 
humorous techniques adopted by the researcher during the 
treatment did not appeal to all students’ various learning 
styles. So, it is advisable for teachers to diversify their 
humour-driven material to include a variety of verbal and 
non-verbal humour stimuli as contended by Wanzer et al. 
(2006), such as jokes, spontaneous humour, cartoons, 
wordplay, comments and so on and so forth. Besides, the 
type of humorous stimuli chosen by the teacher might have 
contributed to such a slight decrease, as Gorham and 
Christophel (1990) affirmed that students “might enjoy 
Joan Rivers as a teacher but put little stock in what she 
teaches them” (p. 59). This explains that the learning 
activities based on which humour was created did not 
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appeal much to students. Moreover, Garner (2006) 
contended that humour is “highly personal, subjective, and 
contextual and we cannot always predict the way it will be 
received” (p. 178). 


3.5. The control group 


Unlike the other group, it appears that the absence of 
humour stimuli affected students’ learning anxiety, 
motivation and participation in this group.All that 
flourished in the experimental group did not occur here. 
On the contrary, the researcher did not notice a significant 
enhancement of students’ willingness to talk and 
participate. Compared to the treatment group, not many 
students seemed to enjoy the lessons and the class as a 
whole in this control one, which might reasonably impact 
learning, because an important number of them were not 
really motivated to take part in the learning activities such 
as role plays and open-pair dialogues. It is also an 
indication that some group members might have had 
anxiety; this is why they showed less enthusiasm and 
involvement. It is certainly then that the studentsdid not 
reasonably appreciate the routine of the classes. 


Additionally, the lack of students’ retention of 
information was obvious as not many of them, on several 
occasions, managed to remember some important words 
they saw before. Moreover, few of them revealed constant 
interest in the teacher’s lessons, exercises and activities on 
account of insufficient and irregular concentration. 


Since no treatment was pursued in this group, their 
attitudes towards learning did not change much neither 
from positive to negative nor from negative to positive. 
What was different is that a lot of their attitudes towards 
all the areas mentioned in the treatment group changed 
from strong attitudes to mild ones. In responding to the 
statement that they can understand better and easier, their 
opinions greatly declined. This explains that fewer 
students thought that they can understand better with 
humour. In another example, their views that humour is 
just a waste of time also dropped, entailing again that 
fewer students rejected the statement as they were not 
involved in any humour activity in order to be able to 
judge if it was a waste of time or not. In other words, since 
there was no humorous stimuli, students’ attitudes were 
mostly ordinary and less favourable towards learning as 
opposed to what they had been prior to the experiment. 
But on the whole and given the fact that there was no 
treatment, their perceptions were still positive towards the 
notion of classroom humour in particular. 


In accordance with this group’s previous responses, it 
appears that they developed less positive attitudes towards 
the teachers who incorporate humour, which had been 
stronger before the experiment, as shown in tables 46 
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through 50, and less encouraging after it. For instance, 
after the experiment, they had less favourable perceptions 
of the idea that all teachers should have a sense of humour. 
They also did not come out as robust as they had been 
prior to the experiment on the opinion that they prefer 
teachers with a sense of humour. The same applies to other 
attitudes such as the one that says that they prefer teachers 
who use humour over those who do not. These are not 
surprising findings because, as stated earlier, students did 
not encounter any form of humour during the experiment. 
As a result, their opinions and attitudes towards the teacher 
changed from more enthusiastic to less enthusiastic since 
his teaching style was regular, mechanical and non- 
humorous. If there had been some humour doses, students 
could have developed more encouraging attitudes and, 
consequently, the teachercould have become more likeable 
as discussed in other research (see Berk, 1996; Bryant, 
Crane, Comisky & Zillmann, 1980; Gorham & 
Christophel, 1990; Wanzer, 2002). 


vV. CONCLUSION 


This current study showed that humour facilitates 
learning and teaching at the level of anxiety, motivation, 
participation, concentration and retention, and by creating 
a welcoming classroom setting that is suitable for better 
education. It was found out that students’ most reactions 
and opinions, although there was not a statistically 
significant difference between the two tests, revealed 
agreement and strong agreement among participants about 
the fact that humour lessens anxiety, increases motivation, 
triggers participation, extends concentration and develops 
retention. The results also showed that teachers’ humour 
pushes students to develop constructively positive attitudes 
towards their teachers and learning. 
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